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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet 
Jorvun a-muchk and tlt at all IT meet. 


I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 


Thieves, Supercargees, Sharpers, and Directors. Porr. 
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STATE OF THE NATION, 
- 
A Reply to Lord Castlereagh’s Defence of Himself, and Mr. 


Canning’s Defence of Nobody. 


‘* Destroy his web of sophistry in vain, 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.”—Pore. 

On Friday last, when Mr. Brougham brought forward his 
motion on the state of the country, Lord Castlereagh made 
one of those serio-comical speeches, that are equally con. 
temptible for want of importance, and failure of effect. 
The reply of Mr. Brougham has not appeared at any length ; 
and not having had the honour of being in the House, we 
cannot say whether he treated the noble lord as he deserved ; 
or whether he was suilered to escape the merited castigation 
of his effrontery and equivocation, Unwilling that he 
should be permitted to lose avy reward that belongs to his 
transcendant talents, we will endeavour to supply the de. 
fect to the public; and to prevent the repetitions that 
must result from a critical review of his fallacious rhetoric, 
we will throw our ideas into a speech, that it may be sup. 
posed would have been delivered by the Brack Dwarr, 
had he possessed the honor of a seat in that honourable 
house, upon such an important occasion. After overcome 
ing the first sensations attendant naturally upon a maiden 
speech before so many political virgins, and experiecuced 
matrous, he might have spoken as follows :— 


Mr. Spraxrr, 

The xeble lord who has just seated himself amid the cheers 
of his satellites, must not mistake the approbation of the 
Treasury Bench for the conviction of the country ; vor 
“lay the flattering unction to his soul,” that he deserves 
applause, because he is enabled to urchase it. Tf his satan- 
Me majesty had the advantage of being prome minister, there 
Git be no doubt of the attention that would be paid to his 
harangues , of the appiause that would attend, and the majo- 
rity that would folow them. Every thing, even seats here, 
May be boaght and sold in this country ; and the noble 
Lord may rest assured that while he can pay he will be ap. 
panded ; While he supports the venal, and the base, he will 
2 upecld by the base and the venal: and that nothing but 
the Utuimnh of integrity, (a thing almost impossible) can 
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lord has made his escape from intpeachment, the logical proof 
of his well-doing; and thus every man who has been too 
powerful for his victims, every man who has been too 
cunning for his dupes, is on a par with the noble lord. In 
one respect they have a higher claim to approbation, be- 
cause they have sinned with impunity ; for they have braved 
the laws under which they should have lived, and owed their 
success to the folly of the society which permitted them to 
become injurious to its interests. ‘The noble lord incurs no 
responsibility---he encounters no danger. Armed with the 
power of this house, which pretends to be the representative 
of the sense of the people, but which is ** neither constitu. 
tionally nor rationally,’? such a representation, he has suc- 
ceeded in rendering this house the weapon of his attack, 
and the shield of his defence, against the liberties of the 
nation. When the noble Jord is accused of wanton 
outrage upon private rights, or public freedom, he tells 


us, and he tells us truly, that the Parliament has 
sanctioned his proceedings, and gone hand in hand 


with him in his crusade against the liberties of Mngland.— 
But he should always add, that this house is his creature, 
and he can dispose of its name and authority in such man. 
ner as himself, and the Senate of the Boroughmongers, think 
proper to direct. It would then appear that the acts of 
the House are only the acts of the noble Lord; asd that he 
is as absolute, as if the form and the mockery of legislation 
and representation did not exist. His Lordship is perfectly 
aware, that to impeach HIM, would be acting as sapientiy 
as the clown, who, picking up a lobster on the beach, 
thought it was the devil, and threw it into the sea! ‘The 
noble Lord complains of the (bellous matter that is conti. 
nually uttered against him, The country is now alive to 
the significance of this term; and his Lordship might be a 
little more discreet than to completn of the truth being ut. 
tered. Tle might be satisfied, that it cun be ef no avail to 
check his dangerous, his destructive career. He might be 
satisfiicd with having rendered the truth wse/ess—it is too 
much even for him to expect, to be able to eradi- 
cat¢ it altogether. ‘The compliments paid by the noble 
lord to the generasity of the house. are not entirely undeserved, 
To him this house has been prodigal of generosity. Et has 
excused hima confessed traltic in its houor, and the viola. 
tion of the most sacred law—that of public confidence. Uthas, 
on his suggestion alone, aud that of his colleagues, without 
proof, without necessity, reduced England to a condition 
with the desvotisms of the Continent, aud subjected the 
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liberty of every honest man to the suspicions of those, 
whom no man can suspect of honesty. It was grateful, 
therefore, of the noble lord, to confess the generosity 
of the house; but he may contident!y appeal to it again— 
as confidently as he would appeal to himself for the justi. 
fication of the Trish 


system o/ toriure and military op- 
pression. This house always listens fo a minister with re. 
spect, Liis only the supposed ¢ gustitients of this house 


that are excluded from its attention avd commisseration, 
And yet the noble lord must have perceived the smile of deri- 
sion that illuminated the dark and fatal countenances of his 
friends and dependents, when he talked about defending 
** Parliamentand the country. from the ctiorts of those whose 
systematic endeavours were directed towards running down 
and destroying all that was valuable, and honorable, and 
dignified in our institutions.’? This was a degree of im. 
pudence that even staried the Treasury Bench ; and the 
members of that phalanx possess Spartan nerves in the cause 
of delusion, But they did not expect such an uncommon 
flight of »odest recrimination. With hands fresh from the 
suspension of the liberties of the people; with pockets 
crammed from the imposts of the nation; with tongues 
scarcely at repose from slaudering the country : to comp!ain 
of others attempting to destruy all the! ‘© valuable, ho- 
norable, and dignified; was a poetical iliustration of the ta. 
Jents of the noble lord, that considerably exceeds the bold. 
est view that ever frantic robber or successful tyrant took 
of the valuable, the honorable, and the dignified among men. 
Nor is the noble lord more happy in his assertion that Par- 
liament, (that is, himself,) ** had protected the sources of 
* honest industry,”? and secured the honest and industrious 
from ‘* the dagger of the assassin.”” If to dis.over all the 
sources of industry, for the purpose of making drains from 
them; if to exhaust the produce of labour by the oxtra, acance 
of the administration—if to conduct frum suca sources, the 
wealth of the nation into the abyss of the treasury, to 
fuster a system that after having devoured the country, will 
devour itself--.if this be protecting the industrious, the 
Ministers have all the credit of such protection: and if the 
mission of Spies, who prefer dispatching a man by deputy, 
and exchanging the halter for the dagger, be an improve- 
ment in the art of assassination, the Ministers are cer. 
tainly entitled to a patent for the discovery. But if any 
old fashioned notions, that the industrious ought to en- 
yoy the fruits of their industry—and that dishonor is detes- 
table in any shape, prevail, the noble lord will obtain credit 
for an impertinent assumption, which none but the most 
contemptible of politicians would advance—none but the 
most ignorant give credence tu. ‘The vicious may applaud 
the deed—the weak may deem it necessary—the fearful may 
he alarmed—but the noble lord is the principal agent of the 
suspension of the Constitution—which to the shame of this 
House be it spoken, has been surrendered to the power of 
men, in whose hands the sceptre is useless, unless accom. 
panied by the sword, ‘The noble Jord may well be alarmed 
at the reveltéonary tendency of some language, perhaps 
more honest than discreet; but I trust even in this house, 
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that if the question be agitated whether we are to encounter 
the horrors of despotism, or the dangers of a revolution, 
there are still many whe would exclaim in the language a 
lsvered here but a 


tew nights since, that ** they w ould ra. 
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ther sce their country REVOLUTIONIZED than en. 
slaved’’—that they would rather see the original right of 
forming, or correcting governments RESU Mid by the 
people, than ASSUMED by the noble lord, and his col. 
leagues. ‘The nobie lord tells us, insolently :nough, that 
he wishes to preserve the constitution AS (FT STOOD!!! 
This is also what we want. But we wish to preserve the 
constitution as it stood before it was mangle. and disfigured... 
before the bayonet and ihe soldier were essential parts of 
the constitution—bcfore the cannon was deemed an ex, 
pounder of the laws—and a military force necessary tv com. 
ment upen them for the benefit of the people! ‘The noble 


lord perhaps intends to preserve the constitution, as 7 has 


stood, since he has extended to it his pretection—since it 
has encouraged corruption to bid loud defiance to oth 
prince and people—since the laws that are most valuable 
have fallen prostrate at his feet—and since rachness and in. 
trigue have been fuund successful substitutes for honesty and 
talent. What the noble lord has done to preserve che consti. 
tuiion, will long be remembered ; but the Acnest man, who 
can rest satisfied with such a blessing as the Constitation in 
the hands and at the mercy of the noble lord, may be honest 

y banly sense, aud every ho. 
norebie ferling. 

‘fhe noble lord has done well to refer to the state of the 
funds as an evidence of his superior sagacity, and political 
success, After his meusures have destroyed every other 
means of employing ca)ital without certazn loss, it is not 
very sur): rising tha! “those who stiil possess property, should 
invest it in the funds, where alone they can c alculate upon 
there being any result; but when they find, as they must 
Shortly find, that the system of the noble lord, faving 
iy up the "agricultural, the manufacturing, and commer. 

ial interests, goes for its last meal into Threadnecdle. 
eee, the miserable dupes of a mistaken confidence will 
find at last that they have only taken the pains to bring into 
the den of corruption, w hat they imagine they have been 
hoardi: for themselves. The system of the noble lord to 
disguise sinecures, and to lend the poor a miserable portion of 
their money, will then stare us ia the face as open cheats :— 
the pretended vigilance of the noble lord will then prove to 
have had otily for its result, net even his own advantage, 
nor that of his colleagues ;—and all our dreams of foreign 
grandeur will stand prostrate with our prosnerity at home. 

In referring to freland, Mr, Speaker, and alluding to 
the challenge of a direct charge, LT would ak, whether 
he believes that the most general censure, the most 
unqualified reproach, could, or has ever attached to any 
man who has been undeserving of it; particularly when 
that man has held the reins of power, aad posse ssed b oth 
just and unjust means of suppressing his enemies ? ‘he 
weneral history of mankind proves Chat unmerited odivm 
never attached to sucha man; and the noble lord may spare 
his blustecing upon a subject where calmness and modesty 
would be better proofs ef innocence. The noble lord 
knows that personed impeachment would be a farce ; and n0- 
s adapted to lead to the triumph of liberty 
lord talks of resis ‘ing the 
truth, and justice, 


thing conlii ‘he Je 
orlaw. But when the noble 
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direct treasons Cf his opponenés, reason, 


entrenched in faets that can never ke erased from the past 
of history, unite to give the noble lord the direct, the p°- 
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sitive negative. THe has not resisted treason :—he has only 
oppressed those who are justly discontented—his Spies have 
been more infamous than their victims— his agents ave been 
the traitors he should have punished, or disdained to em. 
ploy. ‘he noble lord may consider this language llecllous ; 
and he may say that he would prosecute it, if delivered 
out of doors; but the public mind is now awakened from 
its lethargy ; and if the noble lord will yet persist in govern. 
ing England contrary vo its ancient laws, he must not cal. 
culate upon the assistance of an English Jury. They will 
te}! him, and repeat it to the Judge, that truth shal! not be 
a libel, where the annihilation of English liberty is not trea- 
fon ! 

The noble lord, in the extent of his benevolence, un- 
dertook to defend the tyrants of the coutinent from the 
censure Which it is yet free to apply to them in this house. 
This was generous, but rather presumptuous. No doubt 
the noble lord received favours from them which it was pro- 
per toreturn ; but the noble lord has by no means cleared 
himself; and uniil that is effected, his testimony in their 
favor is rather an evidence of their shame, than their inte- 
grity: and the public relations of such men are not very 
mate:ial to the well-being ofa state like England, which 
has visen to eminence by freedom alone, and which began 
do decline from her meridian when she commenced her wan- 
ton crusade against the libertics of others. 

[: was a little hard to reproach the noble lord with not 
attending to the commercial interests of this country in his 
continental negotiations. Jas he ever attended to them 
athome ?) How then could he be expected to depart from 
a system which has had no other effect at home or abroad, 
than to roct out prosperity, and to dry up all the resources 
of future ages, to supply the extravagance of this? Be. 
sides the noble lord knows that the ** perverse spirit,” is yet 
alive and active: and that poverty and distress are the best 
preliminaries to the introduction of despotism. When 
men are forcibly debased into paupers, the transition is 
easy to become slaves. The neglect of our interests was 
therefore essential to our we/fare—anid as slaves are gcuer. 
ally supported at their master’s expence, perhaps they are 
better off than paupers wiio are compelled to support thcir 
masters. ‘Lhe noble lord is anxious tu justify the coercion 
of France, and the petty persecution which he has sanc. 
tioned against the members of the Bvonaparte family. In 
this respect the noble lord has ** reason in his rage.”? ‘That 
the tyranny of Napoleon was prejudicial, is generally 
known ; that the system of the noble lord is as mis. 
chievous is equally true. We have therefore to congrati. 
late ourselves that humanity is freed from one plague, al- 
though the lightest of the two; and although the repose of 
Europe may not be more secure in the imbecility of the noble 
lord, than it would have been under the ambitious grandeur 
of Napoleon ; it is some consolation that itis no longer dis. 
tracted by two plagues at once. 

The noble lord defended his diplomatic appointments 
with something like skill; and to confess a truth, with 
some justice. When the spirit of liberty is to be repress. 
ed—a general, a modern general, is a very proper person 
to be employed. When legitimacy is to be restored, who so 
fit to assist in the work, asa relative of the man who boasts 
of its triumph, at the expence of all that is respectable iv 
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the character of nations? When the Inquisition abroad ts 
to be revived at the point of the British bayonet, who so 
proper as the agents of the man who saw ORDER re-estab- 
lished in Lreland by the same means ? There can be no doubt, 
that the brother of the noble lord, although * not actually 
brought up in that line,’ iswell qualified to take his salary for 
forwarding all the planus of the noble lord, either abroad or 
at home ; aud if they should chance to fail, and fail d trust 
they will, why there can be blame attach to the family 
compact for sucha failure. It will be purely accidental, 
and arise from some lacent cause, totally beyond their 
control, 

Poor Reynolds! He is not so well brought through the 
ordeal; although his political gou-father was ready ‘* ¢o 
promise and vow,’ any thing in his behalf. ‘ihe noble lord 
had heard nothing to the projudice of this mau! Certainly 
not. Why, Mr. Speaker, treason and murder are commen. 
dable things in the cause of legitimate monarchy ; and more 
than three-fourths of the legitimates of the present and past 
times are indebted to them for their crowns! Why then 
should treason and murder be thought prejudicial to a man’s 
character? For wo one reason upon earth. ‘Phe noble lords 
know, and we all know, that teeason to ene county Is love 
alty aud patriotism to another, "Phe aecessity has been that 
lreland should be sacrificed to Encland; and if the same 
necessity should exist of sacrificing Mugland to France, or to 
Russia, there can be no doubt that a scoundrel could be 
found to set about the dirty commission for the protit; and 
if he had the good fortune, by lying, prevarication, and hy- 
pucrisy to efect his purpose, he might go to Paris, boast he 
was a Frenchman, because his wife was born on St. Dennis’s 
Day, be called a patriot, and perhaps be elevated to the mi- 
istry. 

It was a happy taunt of the noble lord to say that Rey- 
nolds might appear **in a degraded light, to an honourable 
Baronet, considering the habits of personal association he 
had with persons to whom Reynolds could have no recome 
mendation!? ‘lo have a recommendation to the winisters 
was then to have betrayed their country, and hanged 
their friends; and as this could be no recommendation to 
the associates of the honourable Baronet, it was natural for 
him and them to Jook on Reynolds ina degraded light. But 
there are men above such paltry considerations; and as 
Reynolds had been believed by three juries, to whom he 
told little but falsehood : as he had hanged three men who 
were honester than himseif; as Lord Chichester had ap. 
pointed such a man to be posimasterat Lisbon 3 as the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, and the Guild of merchants had voted 
him the freedom of their respective bodies, for conduct that 
run a considerable risk of the halter; why Reynolds knew 
where to carry these varied recommendations; and receive 
ed his reward from the only persons who hunor office so 
far as to reward such services. ‘The noble lord is anxious 
that a life of such worthy labour should be at least closed im 
repose; and he is deputed Consul to Fceland, because it is 
inconsistent with the Aonor of Government “ to allow such @ 
man to wander through the country at a moment when these 
irequent denunciations could not contribute to his personal 
safety !??) What a paternal care of honest worth! These are 
the good men that are restored to confidence under the present 
aduninistration, ‘Phese are the wort/y, aud the honest, and 
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the industrious, who are to be allowed to assassinate: but 
who are thus to be protected from assassination, and to live 
in splendour at the national expence! ‘Yhese ave ths men 
who are to resist traitors, and to sveport. the constitution as tt 
stood! These are the agents of the government inat boasts 
of the success of the cause of good order, and legiiimate go- 
vernment. 

The noble lord contends, that after éweaty years silence, it 
is very ungenerous to bring forward charces of snco a de. 
scription. And so, indeed, it is. Surely, Mer. Speaker, 
twenty years of impeuity and success omsht to secure a 
knave of any description, It may be pleaded within the 
siaiute of limitations ia bar of any suit of deb‘, that it 
was not prosecuted in due time; and why should a moral 
debt (and crimes are moral debts) be suffered to hang for 
ever over aman’s head. Why! a rogue can never sleep 
in quiet, if twenty years are pot Jong enough for him to 
have owiegrown an apprehension of the laws, It is ueces. 
sary, for the peace of society, that there should be a time 
whena man may lay down his head without beiag alarmed 
at the entrance of an oflicer cf justice. The time generally 
aliowed, Kir. Speaker, for purifying petty thefts at sea, is 
about a mouth, So if one sailor should meet anotaer 
with his jacket on-—the laws of order authorise him to ad. 
dvess his comrade thus—** | don’t mean to say that you are 
“ athief, but that is my jacket, that you have got en !?— 
The other has a valid answer, if he can reply tn this way 
—* Your jacket! come, that’s good, d—n me! wiy, Ive 
‘¢ hadit in my box amonth!? After this, if the man who 
has lost the jacket presumes to say it is his, why of course 
it is an illiberal insinuation, and he ovght to be flogged for 
provoking a breach of the peace. ‘The argument of the 
noble lord, about the impunity of the twenty years, is of a 
similar nature. He exclaims—** There was no wrong done ; 
‘* and if there were, why it was twenty years ago! It is 
** very ungenerous to talk about it now. IL have some- 
“< thing else to think of, and if you had, if would be all the 

‘ better, for the sake of good ordc:r and peace!” Who 
is there unconvinced by this reasoning ; and by the conde. 
scending advice of the noble lord, to impeach him if he bas 
done wroug?> Who ¢an resist por conclusive arguments ? 
Who is ungenerous enough to provoke the placidity of the 
noble lord any further? And yet an honorable baronet 
who followed him, had the cruelty to refer again to the sub. 
ject, and even to assert, that not even forty years of admi- 
nistration could wash away a crime, if it were committed ; 
and most cruclly read over the damning statement respect. 
ing the favorite of the noble lord, Mr. Reynolds, which is so 
ts ao that it ought to be for ever thundered in bis ears, 
There is nothing, Mr. Speaker, unparliamentary, I believe 
in reading this interesting document again, 

This favourite of the noble lord was one of the late grand 
jury that found the bills against Watson and the others for 
high.treason, He was in 178 an informer in Ireland, and 
prosecuted to death some prisoners, who called several per- 
sous of high consideration and honor, to prove that he was 
of a most infamous character, and ought not to be credited 
on his oath. 

Mr. Valentine O’Connor, a relation of Reynolds by 
marriage, and a merchant of wealth and character, swore 
to that cflect, 
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*¢ Major Witherington, and his brother Captain Wither, 
ington, whose sisier is marricd fo Neynoids, swore Upon 
one of those trials, that they cid not cncertsin aii) ' 
but thatthe death of their mother was ocea: 
having been administered to her by “ 
order to concea! any traces of the rea: caus qe lies 
he, (Reynolds) had her corpse wrapt y a pitch she 
before they, her sons, arrived ia Deblins; acd Chey farches 
swore, that Rey nolds robbed her dcsk ai ad private 
of several hundred pounds. 

Thomas Warren, who was a pariner with Ravnole 
mother, in a mannfacturing concern in the Laity ries of the 
City of Dublin, swore unon ove of these trials, that he hag 
detected Reynolds at various times of beviter roboed thoip 
warcvhouses of property to a considerable amount, and that 
he was not entitled to credit upen his oath, and when the 
Counsel for the prisoners, asked Reynolds if he could deny 
this charge, he replied with much levity and indif>rence he 
would not, that he did steal the geods, and that he made 
use of the value to maintain a woman, whom he had at the 
time in keeping. 

fe Rey nolds atthe time he became the agent ef the Govern. 
ment of Jreland to foment the Rebellion and to ens 
to entrap men to treasonable acts aad conversations, 
in the most indigent circumstances; but after ne bad con. 
sigued to death, by his evidence, as many as the Govern. 
ment considered sullicient for their purpose, he was rewar. 
ded most bountifally with pensions and money which have 
enabied him for the last seventeen years to live in 
dour. On the day of the arrest of Bond avd 
others on the seeret evidence of Reynolds, he 
nolds) called and dined) with Mrs. Boiad, 
course of the afteruoon endeavoured, as much as possible, 
to cheer the spirits of Lerselfand her children, and te clicit 
from her any knowledge which she possessed of her bus. 
hand’s treasonable practices ; previously to his departure 
from the house, he took up one of Boud’s ciildren cu his 
knee, assured the child that he would soon deliver fis father 
from prison, and drank a glass of wine ** to the speedy de. 
struction of the infamous Government which tyraunized 
over Ireland.’ 

** Lord Castlereagh was the Chief Minister in Treland, 
when Reynolds was emp!oyed to execute the office of In- 
former. Lord Castlereagh now is the Chief Niinister in 
Kngland when this Reynolds is placed as a Spy on the 
Grand Jury who were summoned to ascertain whether true 
bills should be found against Watson and his companions.— 
One witness was sufficient to establish the guilt of a person 
charged with High Treason in LIreland—so Reynolds did 
all the business himself.”’ 

Such are the men, Mr. Speaker, we are called upon to 
reward—such are the practices we are called Mpon to ad. 
mire: and until the noble can wipe from the tablets of oar 
hearts all memory of what has past, of great and noble 
deeds that have exalted England from barbarism to its pre- 
sent degree of splendour, acts like these will ever entail 
upon his administration the opposition of those who live to 
fame, and build their glory on their country’s honor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would bestow a word 
upon the speech of a ge ntleman, which scarcely deserves 
t. But as the lowest farce is sometimes tolerated after the 
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best play. andan hark quinade has often fullowed the tra. 
gedy of Richard the ‘Uhtrd. a remark may be pardoned 
upon the spec tieof Ale. Canning. after due notice of the 
splendid a nd powcorful clocution o. his novle patron. The 
Oo ments of the adminis'raiion are roguested to confine 
their attacks tothe dead, by Me. Canning. Hf a political 
death would justify the atlaek he reconunends, he mus! 
beware of the arrows that will be levelled at himself. De. 
funct toevery purpose of legislation. he had better compose 
his epitaph and take a farewell of the stage. Only the jest 
of the men who have «ngvazed his weak assistance at the ox. 
pence of his reputation, be has not the merit cf being a pri- 
vileged builvos. ‘Tine foots of Shakspeare had liverty withal 

As large 2 chacier as the wind 
To blow on whon they please :— 

Sut he must wake gibes, miserable and barren as they are. 
upon the wise, aod the honest; while the proper sublecis 
of ridicule and contemst are sacred from the shafts that he 
misht be abie to point against his frvernds with some elfect ; 
his friends! did Tsay? Asas! Mr. Speaker! L have been 
guilty of asad misnomer. He must feel that friendship can 
neverexist between stca wide extremes as the couquerorand 
the conque.cd—beiween the master aad the slave. And if he 

could couvulse the louse with laughter at the state of our 
re present. ation in the time of Hugo the Great, if would not 
syuthe the reflection that representation is at pr sent as de. 
graded as the man who for lucve will advocate opinions he 
docs not entertain, and be the must obedient servant of 
men whom he cannot but despise. 

‘That the gentleman should have exhausted his pointless 
pleasantry upow universal suilrage, Mr. Speaker, is how- 
ever an instance of se f-knowledge for which he deserves 
come litle credit. That universal sullrage, and annual 
parliaments would not suit the purpose of a man whose 
senliments froat upon the vane of interest, is 1 readily ad. 
mitted. Tle docs well to aveid the public who en eriain for 
him no high regard; and to pr fer the society which, al- 
though possibly boding hinvia greater distrust thaa the 
public will meet hin wit) a smile, aud return an interested 
crinze, with an accommodating bow. That the manners 
and customs of our ancestors should leave no charms for 
him, may be casily understood, and readily explained, 
We might as well expe ct him to bend the bow of the Nor. 
man William, or to wicid the battle axe ef Cour-de.-lion, 
orto imitate the daring of the ' lack Pines as to compre. 
hend the statues of Alfred, or cuter into the spir.t of our 
ancient liberties. Lis weakness of body and mind are 
equally removed from the standard of British perfection ; 
and his fantastical attempis ac importaice reminds us of 
the grotesque imitation of the ape who wished to be thought 
aman, Welaugh at the sue, Me. Speaker, not because 
he is human, but because it docs all it can to appear so; we 
are leas satisfied with the etiorts of the other because we 
have considered him gifted somewnat higher, and regret 
that he should appear ambitious to descend from the situa. 
tion which providence designed him to fill. 

The proposed addvess has my most hearty concurrence ; 
not because T think ite xactly What the times require, but be. 

Cause it isessential that in closing this Session, we shouid 
leave behind us some mark of our reprobation of the men 





and measures that have been productive of so much miscljef, 
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THE YOUNGER WATSON, 
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The Editor has been favored with the perrsal of the fol. 
lowing letter, which has just been veccived by Dr. Wat. 
son. from his son: who, no withstanding tue recent ree 
ports of his being stiilin London. it is evident has ar. 
rived sale in the United States. —The Editor copied it 
himself from tue original, wiich is addressed to Mrs. 
W atson.— 


Dean Mortner, 

Taking advantage of the first favorable 
opportunity, compatibiec as weil with my own safety, with 
that of my friends, to relieve your anxicty, bupe you will 
pardon me for keeping you in such to tal ienorance of the 
place of my retreat, when LE could so readi ly have hed au 
juterview with you. IT felt couscious that vour atiection 
was too great, to wish for that gratification, at the expence 
even of the most trifling risk, knowing as you must have 
done from the papers that 1 was safe. 

I shall not say a word respecting my escape, or the cir- 

cumstances that rendered flight necessary. You no doubt 
have heard many reports to my disadvantage. You will 
be able to appreciace them all by the one charging me will 
drunkenness. It is a prince ciple with the unprincipled to 
calummiate, and vilily, by any means, even the most das. 
tardiy and disho: orable, all those who have made them- 
selves conspicueus in maintaining that men have political 
rights, and tiiat they are fattening upon the spoils of those 
rivhts. 

Tie many notorious falsehoods put into circulation by 
the desp jieable hirclings of the corrupl, against that w onhy 
and virtuous man, my father, must serve to fill you with 
the mostineffable contempt for them: and the atten 
upon his life, from the same souree, (Which might have 
succeeded but for the uawearied excrtions and penetrating 
csenius of an honorable and much respected friend) niust 
fill your heart with rancorous hatred, and convince you of 
the truth. that all menarchial governments, under a bad 
nemialatraton, are built more ov tess upon the destruction 
of the happiness and prosperity of (ae people. Buta truce 
to these reflections. 

The bare remembrance of the sufiertngs ef my much 
loved fellow countrymen fill my mind with horror, at this 
time, the tears gush forth anew, and my cheeks burn with 
the crimson of shame for those men who hnow not what 
shame is, and who stillcontinne in thetr mad carcer against 
the liberty and happiness of mankind. Fools! Cannot 
they see the ruin that awaits them ; do they not know it 
to be impossible to stop the irresistible progress of the hu. 
man mind ? Do they not kuew that the gloom of ignorance 
is for ever dispelled? Yes! They do know it; and for 
that reason stop at nothing, that may obscure that reful- 
gent Inminary, 

Believe me, dear mother, T have reflected often on the 
auxicty of mind, and many sleepless nights you must have 
sone through: end would have undertaken any thing to re. 
lieve you, inasmuch as regarded myself: but that the af. 
tempt might have been the fatal cause of a more lasting 
and permanent grief, J am safe, thanks to the same feelings 
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that animated myself :—a love of liberty, and hatred to the 
oppressors of mankind 

Knowing so much, you will probably be desirous of a 
description of the country I have made my asylum. You 
will be disappointed, It bafiles ali the powers of my pen, 
The most poetic imagination could not paint it in too lively 
colours. Here plenty smiles around, and to describe one 
family would be to describe all. A continual round of hap- 
piness blesses their mansions. The war here, as in other 
places, (though in a much less degree) has left its sting be- 
hind. Its eifects will not be felt long. ‘The continual iim. 
provements made iu the western territory will for years be a 
provision for the redundant hands in the eastern states, and 
of Kurope, provided they do vot arrive faster than they can 
settle. You may expect, as soon as I get settled, to have 
an invitation for some of my brothers or sisters ; indeed, you 
may make up your mind to be here in a few years with all 
your family, [ shall not be happy without you; and I flatter 
myself you will not be so comfortable in England as in Ame. 
rica, Where you can enjoy the company . . .  . im per. 
fect safety. 
(Here follows a paragraph velaling to some pecuniary concerns. ) 

If it wiil be any satisfaction, I can say I never enjoyed 
better health. 1 fear your health is not so good as usual ; 
buat hope the certain knowledge of my safety will tend to re. 
vive it. I shall not forgive you if you do not keep up your 
spirits. ‘The day is not far distant, life being spared, “that 
we shall meet but to spend our time happily in the midst of 
plenty, or it will be our own fault. Every thing in this 
country conspires to render the situation of man_ truly 
happy. . Dear mother, with love ard duty to you, and my 
father, uncle, brothers and sisters, | remain truly sorry for 
the trouble you have undergone, 

Your atlectionate son, 
JAMES WATSON, Jun. 

More last words.—Dy the time you get this, fruit will be 
so plentiful that any person may gather and eat as much as 
he pleases. 


ee 


TO CORRES ON DENTS, 
Mr. Lathbury’s letter has been received, aud will be attended to. 
A variety of communications have also been received, and will 
appear as soon as pomene. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
RE RET H 
From the Yellow Bonze, at Japan, to the Black Dwarf in 
London, 


Tnink me notinsensible, oh friend of my youth, macgune 

I have not replied to thy kind and interesting epistles, Alas 
I too like thee have suffered under the protection of my 
country’s laws, In the solitude of a dungeon [ have sym- 
pathised in thy afflictions ; and deplored thy wrongs, under 
the insolence of oppression—ah, how much more flagrant than 
that which thou hast experienced, I wiil relate to thee the 
cause of my misfortunes. In Japan the rulers are unjust 
stewards, and hard masters. ‘tf’ hey oppress those whom they 
are bound to protect, and demolish the laws the y have sworn 
to defend, ‘The people cry witha loud voice against them, 
but the Prince turneth a deaf car to their complaints. For 


they say to him thy subjects are rebellious, and the hand of 


coercion can alone restrain them, ‘This is utterly false, but 
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mark thou the guile of their hearts. They sought and found 
certain bad men, who for the lucre of gain went about seek. 
ing whom they. ‘might entrap into a “plot which the rulers 
had contrived for them. Certain foolish men were beguiled. 
but thou, my little friend, wilt laughat what they called their 
pian to overthrow the government. They assembled four 
or five in number, and mounting a caravan, said to divers 
drunken men and idle boys—Behold we are full tifty strong, 
aud we have three pistols, a bayonet, and two broomsiicks ; 
and moreover we have bullets and powder in the foot of 
this stocking; now let us gird up our loins, and go and 

We will give battle to them although they 


kick up a dust. 
be 50,000 mighty men of war, with cannons, and with 
spears. ‘Then they 


muskets; with swords, and with 
marched li! ke the wanderers of the Sanhedrin, and beat a 
tin kettle for a drum, and displayed a deal board daubed 
with ochre and whiting for a flag. But alas they 

** Mock’d the air with deal board idly spread.” 


for they found no enemy but the birds of the air, at 


which they fired their pistols with prodigious vigor, 
uniil they came to the great city. There they were 


met by two men clothed with the garments of authori. 
ty, and utterly dispersed. Now the unjust stewards 
when they heard of this, said to their master, fly! 
save thyself, O prince ! thy subjects have taken arms against 
thee ; even now they are at thy gates. Fly, oh beloved 
master, we will encounter for thee all the dangers. Then 
he flew in great trepidation from Doulon to Tonbrigh, and 
it was said such was his fear that an exceeding perspiration 
arose frum him. And he gave them power to seize on whom 
they list, and to save himse lf he destroyed the little remains 
of liberty we had been suffered to retain, Oh, then, my 
friend, 1 fell a first victim to their suspicions. They knew 
[ reverenced the precepts of the divine Confucius, and they 
hated me. I was torn from the bosom of my faithful wife, 
from my home, and from my friends. They seized also my 
darling son, the light of mine eyes, and the prop of my 
they tore him from my arms, and carried him to a 
I retained nothing of all 

With its 
The strains 


Age 5 
dungeon, far distant from mine. 
my means of comfort and enjoyment but a flute. 
plaintive notes I soothed my agonized soul. 
which wont to delight me, 


‘In earlier days and fairer hours,” 


recalled to my memory the blissful hours of departed hap. 
piness. A sublime and almost extatic feeling of melancholy 
delight wrapt my senses. I lived in the days which have for 
ever passed away—I enjoyed the scene that has for ever 
faded. FT would not have exchanged my dungeon for the 
palace of my oppressor. These feelings can ouly be e njoyed 
by innocence suffering under the pressure of unmerited 
misfortune. The reme smbrance of what those who loved me 

suffered at my separadion from them, alone gave me a pang, 

But, canst th: MI believe it, the ** gentle provost” deprived me 
of my flute, the h iarmiess ‘solace af my Caplivify—-.acsouree 
of all my pensive pleasures. Yet still did I possess what 
no tyrant could deprive me of— 


yaquered mind, and freedom’s holy de: 


‘The unc 


and no oppression could stay the grateful tear that : an 
as in derision of their cruelty, to assuage my angus hy 
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and to heal my broken heart. They hanged my fvte 
upon the willows and J sat down and wept by the rivers 
; 


of Jordan, *® Still farther might [ pursue the similitude, 


for they mocked me as the oppressors meched the 
Israclites, and said come sing us a song on ihe lovely 


prospect of the green hills through thy thick set bars ; 


and on the lofty and spacious arcade in which thou walkest. 
The hilis, my friend, ace the source ofaggravation to me ; for 
Tsee the lovely face of nature whose suasles Coliven not him 
whoisimmured ina dungevas; and the spacious arcade isa 
dark aud narrow stone passage, Into w ica the doors of the 
cecelis communicate; and if Lenjoy the Jiberty of pacing 
up and down ifs gloomy pavement, the solitary step, or the 
agonized gros of unfortunate wretches cast into tis tem. 
ple of despair, (peraaps dike thy friend, for no crime but a 
love of virtue and freedom) vibvates on my soul, and IT rush 
to my straw asa refuge trom Cistress more poignant than 
that which my own suticrings ever occasioned, Lf have 
been taken before the rulers many times, and thou, oh 
Dwarf, whe canst SS Dart the quick taunt and edge ihe 
piercing vibe’? with singular felicity, wilt shakejJike Demo. 
eritus when L tell thee tha: all which these wise and grave 
mena ked me was ** Do you hinow Sonwat? Du you know 
Woodsiethis, These are the men whom they had beguiled 
in the steching foot plot. LT answered that L knew the men, 
forin truts bdid, when the chief ruler always dmeduiatels 
made alonyspecch. It was so confused, so ungraminaiicol, 
and so full of words which Ll had never before neard, that I 
could not, had my life depended on it, teil what it was 
about; in every sentence the word feature was repeated seve. 
ral times, avd his tropes, metaphors, aud figures were so 
numerous, so low, and so totally incompreheisible, that I 
Jaughed rather at the gravity of those who heard him un. 
moved, than at the sublime oration. IT wi!l not trouble thee 
with a long recital of the manuer in which I attained my 
freedom—Suffice it that I am free. Ah, my friend, how 
sincerely do [ wish that Twas in thy happy land, where 
when thou wert imprisoned unjustly, a thousand tongues 
were loud in thy defence, and when thou didst openly con- 
demn bad men, a thousand tungues were loud in Uy praise ; 
and when thou wert free, the voice of congratulation re- 
echoed even to the palaces of thy oppressors. Would that 
I could see the land where every man’s house ts his castle, 
and where every species of merit is rewarded. Where even 
a pig of talent receives the honors due to a philosopher, and 
a tractable ass may become a minister of state. Where 
even a dog that can bark and run after his master. or an 
elephant that will graciously walk a few sfeps across a slage 
after a basket of food, draws mauy millions of spectators, 
Where, if a woman can dance on a rope, aud will dance 
above your heads, she is rewarded for two minutes aeility 
with a sum greater than would support a thousand poor 
peonle in Japan for twelve moens. Where if one of my 
simple countrymen appears among you, and pretends (o rua 
a sword down his throat, and play with a cup and a ball, he 


ae) 


* The rivers of Jordan, to which our respected friend alludes, 
must he the contents of a certain utensil which we have learned 


formed a part ot his furniture in the cell; we have stated this at 
the risk of turning a very sublime pesssge into ridicule, lest it 
should be a matter of surprise to our readers, how rivers could 
run through bis dungeon, 
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shall amass a sum that may purchase all the genis of Gol. 
conda—Surely, surely, my friend thine is the laud of exhaust. 
less riches, and uninterrupted happiness, ‘The humble 
buonze has sufficient sagacity to perceive that where such 
frivolities give universal delight, there can be no grief at the 
heart, aud no oppression at the head, 

Phy well wisher, 

‘Tue Yettow Bonze.. 


J. H.G. 


—-_——-— — 


An Address (somewhat irregular) to Mr, Wooler, admoe 
nishing him for vanity, in clloinplinig to désarin Power 


o 
by lrgument, 
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Vhat! argue vet, dispute, maintain your right, 
Stow jy stand up aad quesiroa stil! 

Four awlul wies a frout—tremendous sight! 

A frothy sea thy rear doth ill, 

Gaping to swallow thee—thon daring wight. 
Resisting too, ou such a vain pretence, 

As conunon law allied to common sense ! 

Look at the wies! dost mark their awful sight! 
Tremble thou Quixete—aquil th’ unequal fight. 
Though meiody itself bad tipp’d thy tongue, 

And argument persuasive mildly flow 5 

Yet inetlective were Apollo's song, 

For jedves wigs hide ears—we khoow. 
Presumptaons rogue! thou more excus’d hadst been 
In fling over the wails of coilege, 

Than, standiag singly in that hull be seen 
Boarding its fbeach—with thy pretended knowledge. 
And durst thou yet complain! thou hard ingrate ! 
Did not the judges kindly coax ye 

Not to vo ov. and tempt thy fate ?— 

Wisy what the deuce is in thy pate! 

Thiskst theu the judges meant to lioax thee ? 

A pretty sea thouw’st launchd thy boatin! 

The devil sure must hoid thy tiller, 

Such an infernal storm to fioat ia! 

Thou cursed dwarf! thou Jack the giant killer! 
Upon my soul it reaily does resemble 

A very pretty fairy tate; 

That truth and justice should prevail ! 

And dwarfish sprites make giauts tremble ! 
Absurd! wouldst thou but thrive, go feast on lies; 
Involv—obscure—invoke a sybil: 

Mount Castlereagh and Canuing to the shies— 
For honest truth’s a most infernal libel. 


W. B. 


~_—— -——-- -—_ ++ a 
_—_ 
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| To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 


Wren the ordinary tribunals assumed the trial of prosecutions for 
pubic tibels, they found, ta the common law, no express rule, either to 
establish their jurisdiction, or to guide their judgment, in such cases ; 
and trey were necessitated to have recourse to ene of those fictions so 
abuodant im our law, and to strain the rules of the common law inte aa 
application to circumsliaces which could never have entered into the 
conternplacion of those by whom it wasframed. Accordingly, they rea- 
soned 5 every public libel tends to excite a breach of the peace; now, 
every allemnpt, by Whatsoever means, to excite a breach of the peace, 
is AmMicdemeanour, ang, as such, cognizable and punishable by the laws. 
Thus, they assumed a jurisdiction, which the common law 61d not, and 
could not give, 2od Waich no statute bad conferred, A slight than: posi- 
tion of the terms of this proposition wuich is made to serve as the foun- 
Cation of their jarisdiction, furnished them with a definition of the of- 
fence, Every writing that tends to excite a breach of the peace, isa 
hibel, ‘This is the only definition of a public libel that the law affords; 
the only rule that the author, the painter, the publisher, the Judge, or 
the Jury can apply to any writing concerning public a@airs. Now, this 
definition, taken literally, must compreliend all writings on public af- 
fairs that may be obnoxious to persons in authority, Aud, a» the proba- 
bility of discontent, and consequent breach of the peace to be produced 
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by any writing, must be greatest where the grievances complained of by 
the writing are mostsevere!y feit, and most Clearly proved; i tollows | 
thatihat publication whien coutains the best founded statemented wromss 
dove, or the Clearest proofs of rghtsunjustty withbebd, msi becue great. 
est libel; though such publication ve werely theo eccat, Giongh it con- 
tain only a series of quotations Fret the known laws, a correct copy of 
a slate paper, Areportof aspeech in Parliament, orefa iralat law, all 
given v oul Comment or OUservaiion, Such is tee far app ication oi 
the legal definition of alinel; an application avowed by liwyers, on 
their celebrated posttion 5 the greater teuth, the greater uibet, 

'fany one should refer me to the dierent trials of prosceations for 
public libels that have taken place, ia some Of which the de eacants 
have been acquitted, and in others Convici d 3 and sheuld allege that 
thes® distinctions thus made between differcut writings disprove that 
universslapplicabilicy which Lascribe to ihe definition of lib 1; Ewould 
ask him, on what rule of law were these distinctions fuunded ? Lb would 

pid him obscree that, in those cases, in which the detendanis Were ac- 
quitted, the definition was never atluded to. facece, i never is alluded 
tojand this isa peculi rity of the offence of libel. Latrials o: all ocher 
Otferces, the Judge, in his charge, states tue Ie gal cefiniaon of the of- 
fence; and what kind of facis the law requires (o be proved in order to 
the conviction of the party accused, and teaves itto the Jury to decice 
wietier the facts then proved are of th.t kind. To trials fur public 
Jibels, how diferent! The Jutge gives no definition of the offence, vo 
ruje by which to try the facts proved. The moot impartial charges leave 
itto the Jury to determine the guilt or innucence of the accused, with- 
out heaving, from authority, one reasoa why they should decite tor 
either, more thaa they knew before they entered the Court, Thos, be- 
cause the general rule which the law haus invented is unbounded in iis 
application to particular writings, and because any appeal to it woud 
amonntto a legal prohibition of il discussion: trials ave Couducted and 
Juries give their verdicts, without appeals to aos ter Peale or deus 
tion, Putthe peculiar hardship, [think Limay say mnjusicce, tu the de- 
fcudautitcied for publishing a public libel, does not end here, 

In afl civil causes, the party dissatistied with the verdict, and, in all 
other criminal cases, the defendant, if convicted, may Come be ore the 
Judges, compare the facts proved on the trial with the legal Gefici: oas 
applicable to the case, and contendivg that they do not fall within those 
defiiotions, move to set aside the verdict. A defendant incic.ed for 
publishing a libel, is denied this right of having his case argued before 
the Judges, for want of arule of law to appeal to; though, in some 
cases, it would be for the benelit of the Courts themselves that be should 

‘have this advantage. Suppose two actions of ejectment to be brought 
by the sume person, for two different tenements; that the same evi- 
dences of tithe ave produced on che trial of each; and that two opposite 
verdicts are given, According to one, the title ts guod 3 auccoraing to 
the other, the sane title is bad. Both cannot be right. But, ihe parties 
may go before the Judges, and compare the proofs taken with the rules 
of law, and that verdict which is contrary to law will be set «side, and 
the law be made consistent with itsele in its jaudgmenis on the ttle, 
Again, suppose the same writing to be made the subject «f two dificrent 
Prosecutions; aud that, on the trials, the defendant in one isfeund guilty 5 
mihe other acquitted, If he that is found guilty wishto apply to set aside 
tle verdict, wiere will he fad the rule « fF law with which he may coi 
pare the proofs taken agaist him, oud contend that the verdict ts ile. 
val? This advantage is cenied him, thorgh the denial of it may soime- 
fimes tippose on the Court the necessity of recording that the same publi- 

cation isa libel, and that itis nota libel. Do you tell me that, in these 
cases, the question is, as to the intention of the defendant, —a question of 
fact,—proper only for the Jury to decide?) Lask you, then, w hat proof 
have you (especially where the author of the writing is prosecuted) of 
the publisher’s inteotion, but the writing itself? Do you not, in the case 
of libel asin all other eruminal cases, bezin by establishing that the de- 
fendant has committed an uo awful act, and then reason thus; the de- 
fendant has done an unlawful act, bis intention must be presuimed to 
have been unlawful; aad, it belongs to him to refute that presumption 
Which arises from his own act, and to shew, tf he can, that he did it with 
an innocent iotention? In all crimmal cases, you must be satistied with 
the proofs of the unlawful act, before you inquire into the intention, 
Your first step, then, must he, to establish that the writing which the de- 
fendant has published isa libel; and thus, we stop at our question of 

Jaw :— What is a libel? 

Compare the situation of the defendant tried for publishing a public 
bel, with thatof persons indicted for any other offence 5 and observe 
what advaninges they derive from the circumstance of the olfeuce being 
clearly defined ; advantages denied to the man prosecuted for publishing 
alibel. Burglary, for instance, is defined- by the common law, a break- 
ing intoa dwelling-house in the vight-ume. Every part of this defiat. 
tion has furnished maite:.of arevument on behalf of individuals charged 
wiih olfeoce, and <ontensing that the proofs brought against them oid 
not fall within the legal description of the offence, What tsa breaking? 
opening a dour—er a windo« —lifting a latch sputting ina band ora 
weapon? Whatisadwelling house? bs a lodging such—musi a man heep g 
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his family there— must some person sleep there ? Whatis the night-time? 
fait tromesnu-rise to sun-set—is ila certain nuniber of hour, whe same in 
; Or 
the same tangible uature are the defivitions of ati other cfiencess and 
sch acvanteges do ail these definitions furnish to persons indicted for 
comnniting those offences, both by way of defence on their trial-, ai d, 
ifeonvicted, by argument before the Judges aflerwards. A person in. 
dicted far publishing a public libel is the only one whose offence is not 
thos defined, and to whom, therefore, these advantaces are denied. A 
hociunal pluncverer may walk with the law in iis haud,and while prey. 
ingon the property of another, may shape his actions so as to escape 15 
severest peraities, Buta student who siis down +n his closet, to exercise 
that right of free discussion which he has been taught to consider as the 
most valuable toa community, finds no rule of jaw to guide himin the 
exercise of that right; and being left to his own sense of tightaud w rong, 
may unconsciousiy make himself the victim of prosecution, and whea 
brought to trial, be incapable of making a defence for want of knowing 
any rule by which he is to be judged. You multiply cautions for the 
preservation of personal rights against the ageressors of piivace indivi- 
duais; and you make no provision for the security of the most valuable 
of potitical rights, wttLout which so personal right can be enjoyed with 
secerity, without which any tilegal violence of i.e powerful again t the 
weak may be commit.ed with impunity, because it must pass unheerd of 
and unredressed! You open doers for the escape ef assa sins and mid- 
night depredators, till the most hamane of your Judges (Hale, Black- 
stone, &c.) are indignant at t.eir legal evasions of justice; and you 
leave those who devote their time and talents, and sacrifice their pros. 
pects of advancement in life, to the task of instructing and amctiorating 
the condition of mankind, exposed, without any assured “cfence from 
ihe laws, to ail the machinations of ignorance and malice armed with 
power: obliged to chuse between the sad alternative of either repressing 
their noble enthusiasm in the cause of rath, or of obeving ts dictates, 
and struggling, uasupporied by the law, against all the prosecutions that 
prejudice and ignorance (rot to speak of worse motives) may raise 
ag.inst them; upheld only by the consciousness of their own reetitude, 
and the hope of leaving to those who may succeed them in their labours 
a state of things less dangerous and discouraging! 

A public libel is an abuse of the right of free discussion, And, this 
right our jaws do net expressly recognize; nay, in their original spirit, 
they absolutely denied it. The laws, which ought to be the depositary 
and the record of the rights of citizens, and cf tue rukis by which every 
citizen may regulate his conduct, and to which he and his accusers must 
appeal, when he isaccused of transgressing them, have never recognized 
the liberty of the press, and prescribed what shall be construed as an 
abuse of this liberty. The rights of free discussion has, inde:d, been 
tacitly conceded, in the different trials for libel that have taken place. 
3ut these concessions, forced only by a deference or conformity to 
public opinion, which could not now endare the total denial of this 
iight, are wa ranted by no maxim of law, to which we may appeal, when 
the enemies of the liberty of the press shall deem themselves sufticiently 
strong to attempt its annihilation, when it will most need the express 
uneqsivocal su). port of legal authority. At present, this valuable right 
is held bya grunt, of which there is no evidence, which was made 
through fear, aod may be revoked with pleasure. 

The law isaltogethes sifent with regard to written discussions of public 
aQairs. If nothing be an offence against the law, but what the law ex- 
pres-ly forbids, then there is no such offence as public libel. If nothing 
be a right but what the law expressly permits, then, there is no such 
right as the liberty of the press. A defendant iudieted for printing a 
public libel may say to his accusers,—shew me the Jaw that makes the 
action which I have committed an otfence. And this demurrer would 
ensure his acquittal, were it notin their power to retort; shew me tie 
law which permits you to discuss public measures at all. 

That the law fixes the bounds beiween the liberty and the licentious. 
ness of the press no one will contend, That the liberty of the press isa 
beneficial right, that its licentiousness is an evil which ought to be re- 
pressed; and that it is desirable that these bounds siould, us nearly as 
possible, be ascertained, no one wili deuy. Let me, then, proceed to 
lay down a few directions, by which, in my opinion, it may be ascer- 
taine: whether any writing has or not exceeded these bounds, whether 
it isor nota libel, 

Fapricius. 
( To be continued. ) 
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